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REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS PLAYED 

LATE DRURY LANE SEASON, BY MR, MACREADY: 

Under Mr. Macready’s management, J aques Leonates 
Tue following statement will show | Hamlet Virginius 
the triumphant success of the plays | Othello Werner 
of Shakspeare : thenumber of times | Iago Beverly 
they have been represented to full | Macbeth Oakley 
audiences is without a parallel in the | King John Joseph Surface 
annals of thestage, and it is remark- | Tachimo Claude Melnotte 
able that nearly every new play has | Benedick Comus 
been unsuccessful. The season has | Brutus Marino Faliero 
consisted of 183 nights, andShake- | Henry IVth 


spear has been played 98 nights, 
leaving 85 nights of other perform- 
ances 
The Shakespeare plays performed, 
and the number of times ; 


Ba Vou Take fhecsccccces 22 times, 
INE wives catviewuicieien we 7 
IR isa acatsioiccoors cooeld 
es 10 
King John..... roeneoaes 26 
CI 6.0 s anecsnnes 4 
Much Ado About Nothing 12 
Julius Caesar........ nes oe 
Henry IVth, Part 2...... 2 
Winter’s Tale......... come a 





Honour and reverence to Macrea- 
dy, Shakespear’s attendant spirit! 


| to whom the hearts of all who really 
| love the drama are, “ with an indis- 


soluble tie for ever knit.’ He has 
restored the sublime tints of Nature’s 
painter, and erased with a delicate 
but unflinching hand, the sacrile- 
gious daubs, the finishing touches, 
wherewith a host of Vandals had 


_ overlaid him; he has snuffed out the 


farthing candles that would light the 


_ sun, and placed the pictures of his 


divine master in their native efful- 
gence after having set them in flames 
of gold. Since writing the above, 
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we have heard it rumoured that Mr. 
Macready addressed a letter to the 
(Queen, in which he respectfully in- 
timates that the coldness evinced by 
her Majesty had proved deeply in- 
jurious to the art over which he pre- 
sides. It was whispered that Mr. 
Macready had intended to advert to 
this * coldness” in his concluding 
address, He has taken the wiser 
course, and obtained the patronage 
of Royalty; but we submit to her 
Majesty Sterne’s beautiful passage 
on the subject of Charity—* Must 
we always wait till we are asked ?” 
Assuming that Mr. Macready did ad- 
dress | a letter to the Queen, we 
feel bound to praise the boldness as 
well as the propriety of the act,— 
the boldness that will complain of 
a wrong whoever may be the wrong- 
er—the propriety that leaves no step 
untaken to uphold the cause for which 
he and others have so long laboured. 
The drama is in itself a highly intel- 
lectual art: it is possible that the 
frivolities of faskion may destroy it 
in a monetary sense, but it is in its 
nature immortal. It has existed for 
centuries, despite discouragement, 
neglect, and enactments, and will 
exist while man has the sense to en- 
joy and the heart to feel. Dera. 

We have been favoured with the 
above very able article by our old 
correspondent, who is so well versed 
in theatrical matters that any obser- 
vations from us after our comments 
of last week would appear superflu- 
ous, and as we are precisely of the 
Same Opinion as our correspondent, 
we have given his article verbatim ; 
but we cannot close our remarks on 
the subject without observing that 
we do not think Mr. Macready has 
received that justice from a_ portion 
of the press which he is entitled to ; 
particularly the weekly newspapers, 


TERMINATION OF 


MR. MACREADY’S MANAGEMENT, 


THE house on Wednesday night was full 
as crowded as on Monday; and if Mr. 
Macready could “ not lay down his oftice”’ 








without a feeling of pain, it must have 
been mingled with much pleasure when 
he perceived what warm friends he had 
among the London public. At the con- 
clusion of Macbeth the cries for his ap- 
pearance were most enthusiastic, though 
it was some time before he came forward, 
as he had to change his theatrical costume 
for a plain black dress, the lungs of the 
audience did not appear to be exhausted. 
When he appeared the storm of applause 
was such as to almost to take him off his 
guard. The house reverberated with 
“hnzzas,” and the bouquets seemed to 
fall as thick as hail stones. Order at last 
restored, he delivered the address, which 
we give below, in a firm voice, but with 
evident signs of deep emotion, interrupt- 
ed from time to time by renewed acclama- 
tions, as the public seized on some phrase 
as affording an opportunity to applaud. 
The general tenor of his speech, it will 
be seen, is to show that the public have 
supported Mr. Macready, and that the 


| immense outlay of putting the theatre in 


a working condition is the sole cause of 
his resignation. We had thought other- 
wise, as far as regards public support, 
but are rejoiced to be mistaken, as we 
find that the cause of the drama is not 
so hopeless as it appeared. 

The following is the address :— 

* Ladies and Gentlmen,—As the pre- 
sent management of this theatre must 
close to-night, I now appear before you 
to lay down my office, and give some ac- 
count of my stewardship. 

“Tt has been currently reported, and 
generally believed, that the want of en- 
couragement from the public, and the 
consequently low nightly receipts, are the 
cause of my resignation. 1 beg to con- 
tradict the assertion. 

“ By a reference to my accounts of 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane Thea- 
tres, I find that, even in this year of un- 
precedented depression, and increased 


, taxation, the average of our nightly re- 


ceipts is only a trifle below that of my 
last Covent Garden season, which, with 
profit to the management, paid £7,000 
rent to the proprietors; but that it ex- 
ceeds the average of my first Covent 


| Garden season, with a rent of more 


than £5,500, If not at present amount- 
ing to a remunerating return, such a re- 
sult at such a time may, in my opinion, 
be confidently taken as an earnest of fu- 


| ture and permanent success, It certainly 


has not discouraged me. 
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“ The question that obviously arises as 
to the 7 of such receipts is 
answered, I think, by the property itself. 
Upon taking possession I rh it—I may 
without exaggeration say—a poor and 
scanty collection of lumber. The entire 
female wardrobe would have been dearly 
valued at £40. Not one scene fit to be 
placed on the stage, nor even a rope in 
the whole building to work a scene! The 
condition of my occupancy, that the the- 
atre should be put into a tenantable state, 
could not be fulfilled. A very inadequate 
sum in annual deduction from rent was 
allowed towards its fulfilment, and thus 
the burden of restoring the various de- 
partments of this large establishment 
from decay and ruin to their present state 
has really fallen upon myself. I do not 
urge these facts in accusation of indivi- 
duals ; but against the law, which gives 
to persons utterly unacquainted with the 
drama, and with all appertaining to the 
dramatic art. an irresponsible power over 
it, every impartial voice ee be lifted 
up. 

“A brief history of my connexion 
with the two large theatres (if I do not 
trespass too far upon your patience) will 


| 


| 





demonstrate the partial operation of that | 


oppressive law. Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, it may be remembered, during my 


| my introductory address. 


tenancy was raised by public favour from | 


a degraded position into repute and esti- 
mation. The treatment I received from 
its proprietors justified me in applying to 
the Chamberlain for a personal a A 
for mere permission to exercise my art— 
to pursue my rightful calling without in- 
fringement of the law. My application 
was refused. At Drury Lane Theatre 
my exertions and my sacrifices have been 
much greater, and proportionately larger 
results have been obtained, inasmuch as 
the drama has been re-established in this 
ae theatre, from which the patent- 
1olders themselves had suffered it to be 
excluded. 

“‘ The principal performers, ladies and 
gentlemen, have testified THEIR confi- 
dence in my system by consenting to 


ers of their patents are themselves un 
able to present the glorious works o 
Shakspeare to an English audience, and 
yet are armed by the law with power to 
forbid their representation elsewhere, 
for were I now, after all I have given and 
endured to maintain the drama in these 
theatres—were I, excluded as I am by 
circumstances, from them, to attempt in 
a theatre lately licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain for performance of the 
brutes and brute tamers—were I to at- 
tempt there the acting a legitimate play 
‘the law, with all their might to urge it 
on,’ would be put in force to prevent or 
to punish me! May I not ask for what 
public benefit such a law is frame? Or 
for what good purpose is it persisted 
in? 

“ With regard to the proprietors of 
this theatre, let me once again disavow 
any intention of imputing blame indivi- 
dually ; for many of them I entertain the 
highest respect and esteem ; it is the law 
under which they act that I complain 
of and condemn as the drama’s worst 
enemy. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I have tres- 
passed too long upon you; I would 
merely add, in conclusion, that I have 
endeavoured to redeem every pledge of 
I have endea- 
voured to make your national theatre 
worthy of Shakspeare and of our coun- 
try. In that attempt let me hope that I 
have not entirely failed. I have at least 
striven my utmost, and the encourage- 
ment I have received would have been 
sufficient to support me in my struggle, 
if, as should have been the case, this the- 


| atre had been adequately appointed. 


* For that encouragement I return 
you, Ladies and Gentlemen, my warmest 


, acknowledgements. ‘To that respectable 


portion of the public press [ am anxious 
to offer the expressions of my gratitude 
for its sympathy and aid; and, joining 
the performers’ thanks with my own, let 
me indulge the hope that time n.ay bring 


| about a better state of things, and that I 


hazard one-third of their incomes for its | 


support, and I have volunteered still fur- 
ther sacrifices myself towards perfecting 


what is so far advanced; but as I cannot | 


subject myself to the liabilities required 
of @e, I have reluctantly and with deep 
regret resigned my charge. 

“ The consequence is, both these large 
theatres are now untenanted. The hold- 


may yet again, under happier auspices, 
be honoured with your favour and ap- 
proval. 

“With sorrow, but without despon- 
dency either on my own account or for 


| the drama’s cause, I respectfully and 


most gratefully take my leave.” 
Mr. Macready bowed respectfully to 
the audience and retired amid the enthu- 


‘ silastic acclamations of his admirers, 
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HAYMARKET. 

Tak indefatigable manager here, re- 
solved to bring all the talent before 
the public that is available, has en- 
gaged Mr. Charles Kean for twelve 
nights. Mr. Kean made his first ap- 
pearance this season in Hamlet, and 
we are pleased to observe that there 
is an evident improvement in his 
performances since last season; he 
appeared more composed, and with a 
self possession, that his father was so 
famed for, he elicited much applause. 
Miss Bennett was the Ophelia and 
played the part very effectively. — 
The house was very full. 

Astiry’s.—As of old, this equestrian 
attractive spot is nightly Neath 
with visitors, As the former temple 
and the imperial master of its classic 
glories have vanished, the brilliant 
and capacious new temple with its 
new equestrian sovereign, Mr. Batty, 
has succeeded, and what was, is now, 
and as long as time exists, will 
probably ever continue to perpetuate 


| 
| 
| 
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the introduction of some fine natural 
forest scenery of Windsor, and the 
real stag hunt is a feature of extra- 
ordinary spirit and excitement.— 
** Away=~and over hill and dale!” 
with the hounds in full cry is no 
Cockney but true, rural, sportsman- 
like reality. 

Srranp.—Several novelties have 
been produced at this house during 
the present week; and nothing can 
exceed the desire of Mr. Maywood, 
the new lessee, to meet the wishes of 
his numerous patrons. A new Irish 
song, a new Caledonian ballet, and 
a new burletta entitled Nice Young 
Ladies were all produced on Monday 
last. The ballad was sung by Mr. 
J. Russell, who was fortunate enough 
to obtain the most satisfactory kind 
of applause which an audience can 
bestow upon a performer— viz., a 
well merited encore. The song was 
very cleverly sung, the nationality of 
the air being well preserved. The 


| dancers in the ballet were a company 
_ of juveniles, who contrived to afford 


as “ Astleys "—for such is_ the | 


strength of a name—the glories and 
undying triumphs of deeds of men 
and arms—of battles, and defeats 
and victories—olympian games— 


and the revelry and sports of steeds | 


caparisoned and trained. The grand 
spectacle of the Affghan War has 
maintained its brilliant course night- 
ly from the opening of the season, 
and promises to rival in its length of 
attraction the far-famed Battle of 
Waterloo, the chef d’ceuvre of poor 
Ducrow’s wonderful equestrian crea- 
tions. As an ensemble, the piece is 
full of painful truth, and the suffer- 
ings ot Lady Sale win the intense 
sympathy of the excited audience. 
During the present week the scenes 
in the circle have undergone an en- 
tire change, and some scenes of 
horsemanship, illustrative of some 
passages in the life of Napoleon, are 
of surpassing interest. 
Hunter, which is a fit tail-piece to 
the entire mass of the evenings’ en- 
tertainments, is a capital vehicle for 


| 


Herne the | 





the spectators considerable amuse- 
ment. Their dexterous movements 
were quite as graceful as the perform- 
ances of the more elderly individuals 
who desport their white calves and 
btack pumps at other establishments. 
The only situation in the piece is 
suggested by the curious incident of 
a parcel of “* nice young ladies” 
dressing themselves in military cos- 
tume, in order to perplex and to an- 
noy an old gentleman who has the 
honour to be the guardian of their 
ringleader, We need not particular- 
ise the Invincibles, the Blue Jackets, 
the Pretty Girls of Stilberg, and a 
score of pieces (ancient as well mo- 
dern), for the purpose of showing 
that the notion has not at this mo- 
ment the charm of much novelty. 
The audience were, however, induced 
to laugh occasionally, and the ap- 
plause at the termination of the piece 
was quite strong enough to drown 
the dissentient voices. 

The leading female character in the 
burletta was played with much spirit 
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by Mrs, A, Wigan, late Miss Pincott. 
The new petite comedy of the Rights 
of Woman, in which the manager, 
Miss Daly, and Mrs. Stirling appear, 
is firmly established in public 
opinion and is nightly played with 
great eclat. Another new farce is 
about to be produced entitled Un- 
lucky Joe, or Born on a Friday. J. 
Walton, will play the principal cha- 
racter in it; who is, we believe, a 
rare specimen of the extraordinary 
genus—odd fellow. 

QusreEN’s.—The inimitable Mrs. 
Nesbitt is attracting splendid audi- 
ences at this theatre—she is a deci- 
ded favourite, and from the circum- 
stance of having been the proprietor 
some few years back, the public re- 
siding in this part of the metropolis 
are so devoted to her as an actress, 
that they look as earnestly for her 
engagement at this season of the 
year as for a fine day. She appears 
every evening in three favourite cha- 
racters, and is always much applaud- 
ed by an admiring audience. Parry, 
Manders, Moss, Miss Wrighten, &c. 
form the principal portion of the 
company. 

Sapter’s Weiis.—We have wit- 


nessed with much gratification M. ° 


Planché’s incomparable extiavagan- 
za of Fortunio at this favourite and 
long-celebrated establishment. Since 
its recent transplant from the popu- 
lar and genial clime of old Drury, it 
has lost nothing of its strength by 
being nurtured at the Wells, and if 
anything, the change of air has been 
in every way beneficial to its health 
and progress. The fun, patter, bal- 
lad-song, scenic tricks, pantomimic 
shiftings,—all palpable hits at the 
follies of the day—tell admirably and 
untiringly ; and the efforts of Miss 
Marshall, Messrs. Herbert, C. J. 
Smith, and Webster are capitally en- 
forced in rendering the burlesque 
perfect. A powerfully imteresting 
drama, entitled Carmilhan, or the 
Doomed Crew has preceded Fortu- 
nio, in which the peculiar talents of 
Messrs, H, Marston, C. J, Smith, 





Bird, Correno, and Miss Caroline 
Rankley, were well displayed. The 
closing piece has been the good old 
finale drama of The Blind Boy. The 
bills inform us of a capital prospect- 
ive enjoyment—the appearance icon 
once more, of Mrs. Fitzwilliam ; on 
the boards on which she made her 
debut as Miss Copeland, and where 
the buds of her versatile talent first 
blossomed, and laid the foundation 
of that celebrity that even in our 
Royal theatres at home, and in the 
theatres across the Atlantic, has made 
her everywhere a welcome visitor and 
to be hailed as an actress of rare me- 
rit and popular regard at all times 
and all seasons. ith such feelings 
will Mrs. Fitzwilliam be regarded by 
her old lovers at Sadler’s Wells. 


A DAY AT A FRIEND’S. 


Ir is long ago now—perhaps the year 
1828—that one fine day in June, 
Scarlett had been opening brief after 
brief, in case after case, taking the 
whole affair as easy as if he had been 
plucking cowslips in a meadow, 
Tindell was musing over piles of pa- 
pers, and Taunton writing opinions 
on the ends of the briefs, while 
Brougham twitched his nose, and 
made mistakes in law which were 
ae a corrected by Mr, 
ustice Bayley. Why should I re- 
main who had no certain business 
but to look on, and who had a gig 
and horse at Charing Cross, and an 
invitation in my pocket to spend the 
next two days near Croydon in Sur- 
rey? Acertain Mr. Marryatt, and a 
sudden burst of sunshine, two things 
as unlike as possible, settled the mat- 
ter. Marryatt got up to move fora 
new trial, and I to move off; and 
soon the Thames was between me 
and Westminster, and I was in full 
trot for the rising grounds of Sur- 
rey. 

Brixton hill is not an ugly place, 
though people who do not know it 
associate it with the ideas of snug 
citizens’ boxes along a dusty road, 
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and with a treadmill which is kept , 


in the vicinity for the benefit of the | 


London vagabonds, who “ snap up 
considerable trifles” on the south 
of the Thames. Then you come to 
Streatham, along a fine road, com- 
manding a magnificent view to the 
right of ‘* woods, and lawns, and 
palaces,” stretching away to Kew, 
and Wimbleton, and Richmond. 
Streatham itself is a nice clean coun- 
try looking place, and was more ru- 
ral-looking then than now, for the 
graceful wooden spire that rose so 
picturesquely against its back-ground 
of trees has been burned down by 
lightning, and they have builta more 
stern looking stone one in its place, 
A beautiful country lies to the left, 
as one dashes down the slope from 
Streatham towards Croydon, and now 
we are upon the broad Brighton 
road, as smooth as a bowling green, 
and dry as a carpet, then perpetually 
travelled over by Brighton coaches ; 
but now a comparative solitude, for 
the multitude prefer the railroad, 
with all its noise, its steam, and its 
close carriages. ‘This is all very well 
in a day of pelting rain or snow, or 
any day when a saving of two hours 
ina journey of fifty odd miles is a 
matter of importance; but give me 
the open road and the fresh air from 
the fields in fine weather, without ac- 
companiment of smoke, or steam, or 
noise. I can remember that day 
even now, and how sweetly blew the 
western breeze over bean-fields and 
clover, and how delicious were the 
odours wafted from the meadows 
where hay-making was already in 
progress, and from the hedges, still 
white with hawthorn blossoms, which 
in these parts go universally by the 
name of “ May.” How great was 
the contrast between the fresh air 
thus perfumed, and the warm, stag- 
nant, breath-polluting atmosphere of 
the King’s Bench? Greater still the 
contrast between the choky, husky 
voice of that laborious gentleman, 
Mr. Marryatt, quoting cases after 








client's views of some wretched 
squabble involving a matter of thirty- 
five pounds three and sixpence, was 
that which should be taken by the 
Judges—greater still the contrast be- 
tween his huskiness and the singing 
of innumerable birds— 
‘« Sometimes arising to the sky, 
I heard the sky-lark sing ; 
Sometimes, all little birds that are, 
How they seem’d to fill the earth and air 
With their sweet jargoning.” 

These sights, sounds, and smeels 
of the country which I ever love in 
fine weather, soon put all thoughts 
of neglected attendance upon the wis- 
dom of the law out of my head, and 
I arrived in great spirits at my 
friend’s house. It was a sort of 
place that one sees only in England. 
It was not extensive, not magnificent 
—not so picturesque, perhaps, as 
one often falls in with in Ireland or 
Scotland — no dashing sparkling 
stream, no view of mountains in 
the distance. But all that art and 
elegant taste could do within a limit- 
ed space to make house and grounds 
agreeable was here done. All that 
expense, combined with nice judici- 
ousness, and scrupulous neatness 
could effect, was here effected. ‘The 
lawn as smooth as a table covered 
with green velvet—the shrubs group- 
ed with careful attention both to 
combination and contrast—the flow- 
er-beds trimmed of every leaf and 
stalk that was past its prime, aud ex- 
hibiting only what was in perfect 
flower, or about to becomeso. The 
walks of shining gravel, without an 
intruding weed, or even a particle of 
unseemly dust. The windows of the 
sitting rooms, opening upon the gar- 
den, led by a few steps to beds of 
mignionette and heliotrope, which 
cast up their fragrance into the apart- 
ments, where were gathered all the 
luxuries of furniture and table orna- 
ments—books, pictures, vases, and 
ornaments in China and alabaster, 
carved wood and buhl. 

I found in the drawing room the 
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who was quite a stranger to me. 
She was good enough, however, to 
say that she had expected me, and 
had staid at home to write letters and 
receive me, while our friends, the 
owners of the house, were a going 
out a visiting. To say the truth, I 
did not care how long they staid, 
having left so agreeable a person to 
do the honours. Bright, blue, and 
beautiful were her eyes, and fair and 
silken were her tresses, and never 
were red and white more charmingly 
commingled than in her brilliant 
complexion. She had a mouth shap- 
ed like Cupid’s bow, and teeth of 
ivory. But what was more fascinat- 
ing than all these—for to be alone 
with beauty is a dull business—she 
talked well, and with the utmost vi- 
vacity about every thing in the world 
that one ventures to talk about with 
awoman. We discussed ina most 
admirable manner, everything about 
the weather, gardening, and rural 
affairs in general; about Waverly, 
and Woodstock and Walter Scoit, 
then writing away with undaunted 
vigour, at his life of Napoleon— 
and about the pictures at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Chit Chat. 


Mr. Batty received the thanks of his 
company and a handsome Cup and Sal- 
ver has been presented to him, which he 
received it is said in a most gracious man- 
ner. The whole of the company dined 
together, and separated at a very late 
hour. 


The late Mr. Percy Farren, whose death 
took place at Brompton, on Monday, the 
29th of May, was the eldest son of Mr. 
Farren, of Gower Street. Bedford Square, 
many years an actor of considerable repu- 
tation at the theatres royal, and for some 
time contemporaneous with Bensley, Hol- 
man, John Kemble, Pope, &c. He was 
born in the year 1779, and at the time of 
his death had attained his 64th year. He 
received his education under the celebrated 
Dr. Burney: and at a very eaily period 
of life embraced the theatrical profession 
at the Theatre Royal, Plymouth, where he 
became a great favoutite in the line of ele- 





gant comedy. His brother, the present 
Mr. William Farren, soon after entered 
himself under the banners of Thespis, and 
appeared at the same theatre, under the 
auspices of his relative; and to the criti- 


| cal judgment of the deceased gentleman, 





the present popular comedian is indebted 
for his theatrical reputation. 


The state of theatres generally was the 
subject of remark the other day in the 
presence of ex-lessee Bunn, who was ask- 
ed whether he thought the hostility of cer- 
tain preachers had anything todo with the 
diminution of the number of play-goers. 
*T really don’t know,” was the shut- 
out manager’s reply; “ whether I have 
suffered from the attacks made by clergy- 
men themselves, but I have been pestered 
a great deal by candidates for orders,” 


Some people will have it that Covent 
Garden is to be pulled down. If this fate 
should befal it, and the rubbish is to be 
disposed of, we advise certain authors to 
remove their manuscripts in time. 


Serle, the late stageemanager of Drury 
Lane, is now forming acompany of actors 
whose object it will be to prove that unity 
is strength. The principal portion of the 
company lately at O!d Drury will be the 
actors—the English Opera probably the 
stage. In the present fallen condition of 
our two national theatres, we in every 
way wish them success. 


God preserve us from the destructive 
power of words; there are words that can 
separate hearts sooner than sharp swords 
—there are words whose sting can remain 
in the heart through a whole life! 


Oh, it is beautiful to live nameless under 
the poisoned glance of the world ; poi- 
soned whether it praise or blame; beauti- 
ful not to be polluted by its observation, 
but more beautiful to be intimately known 
to one—to possess one gentle and honest 
friend, and that one a wife! Beautiful 
to be able to read her pure soul as in a 
mirror, and to be aware there of every 
blot on one’s own soul, and to be able 
thus to purify it against the great day of 
trial. 


In Beltnrbit churchyard, Ireland, was 
the following inscription :—“ Here lies 
John Higley, whose father and mother 
were drowned in their passage from Ame- 
rica. Had they both lived they would 
have been buried here. 


Greenwich has been described by the 
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old Elizabethan chroniclers as a peerless 
lace, The revolution of time has brought 
it to its former state again; for since the 
late accident, it has been as “ pierless” 
as before. Greenwich may now be enu- 
merated as one of the sink-ports. 


A portion of a letter from Sir E. L- 
Bulwer has been published in the ‘ Boston 
Times’ in which he says,— With the 
Last of the Barons’ closed my career as a 
writer of fiction. You have long been 
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aware that my graver studies have unfitted | 


me for the task of the ‘ Romancier.’ * The 
light of other days is faded,’ and my fan- 
cy no longer kindles at a spark, as in hap- 
pier hours of yore. I am too wise to jeo- 


pardise what little credit I have won alrea- | 


dy, and therefore I bid farewell, a mourn- 
ful farewell it may be, to the light labours 
and flowing dreams of the novelist. 


Tue Macreapy TEsTIMONIAL.— 
This splendid piece of workmanship, va- 
lue 800 guineas, was presented to Mr. 
Macready on Tuesday at Willis’s Rooms, 


by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam... | 
bridge, who made a most appropriate | 


speech, complimenting Mr, Macready in 
the highest terms for his indefatigable exer- 
tions in the cause of the legitimate drama. 
Mr. M. returned thonks 1m a most im- 
pressive manner, and was cheered through - 
out his speech by the coinpany. The 
room was crowded with nobility. 


J. Ridgway. the late clown of Covent 
Garden met with a very severe accident 
while playing in the pantomime at the 
Birmingham Theatre, his right arm and 
side being much fractured. 


A family attached to @ company of 


itinerant Thespians, was on its march to | 
a certain town in Kent, when, at night- | 


fall, they sought shelter in a country inn. 
There was but one spare bed in the house, 


and on this, the husband, wife, and four | 


children contrived by laying broadways 
to stretch their wearied limbs, All the 
management in the world, could not how- 
ever, prevent the youngsters, from en- 
croaching upon ground not exactly their 
own. Qne young gentleman, in particu- 
lar, had invaded the rights of property to 
such an extent, that his, father, in wishing 
to arrange a certain portion of his night 
dress, was constrained to inform the juven- 
ile that he was where he had no exact 
right to be, by very politely saying, “ I 


will thank you, sir, for the tail of my shirt | 


if you have done with it.” 


A traveller calling at a little ina, the 
landlord of which was very tenacious of 
the character of his home-brewed ale, 
after sipping the heverage, begged to have 
it warmed. ‘* What, warm my ale!” ex- 
claimed Boniface; “ curse that stomach 
that wont warm the ale, say 1.” “ And" 
cried the traveller, * curse the ale that 
wont warm the stomach, say I.” 


Garrick, in his performance of Lear 
acted so powerfully on the feelings of one 
of the sentinels (who were placed on each 
side of the front of the stage), that the 
poor fellow fainted away during the last 
scene. After the play was over, flattered 
by his unsophisticated token of applause, 
Garrick sent the soldier into the green- 
room and gave him a ginea. The man 
whose turn it was the next night to do the 
duty, hearing of the good fortune of his 
comrade, while Garrick was performing 
Ranger, made a sham faint, to the no 
small amusement of both audience anp 
performers. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Daniel Wood.—The geutleman alluded to is 
aved 5X. 

Tyrrel.—TVhe actresses who represent Susan 
in Black-eyed Susan are, Mrs. Hounner, 
Miss Vincent, Miss Lebatt, and Miss 
Wrighten ; we prefer the former 

J. Williams.—We will take care the Journa 
is sent off every Friday evening with 
thanks. 

B. C.—The MS. came too late. 


A Surreyite.—Mrs Honner is starring in the 
country; while the opera company is at the 
Surrey. 


A Subscriber.— Herr Staudigl is a native of 
Germany. 


J. L. M—The piece called Fortunio, now 
playing at Sadler's Wells is exactly the 
same piece that was brought out at Drury 
Lane. Mrs. Watts, who has the Saloon 
here, is the same person that supplied re- 
freshments at the Clymipe. 


All communications for the Editor to be 
forwarded to the Printer, post paid. 
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